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LORENZO, 
OR, THE ROBBER. 


(Comsiuded from page 122.) 


In this manner years flew onwards, 
and Lorenzo’s band daily increased in 
numbers, while, by his directions, they 
greatly extended the circle of their de- 

redations. The most powerful persons 
trembled at his name, and their depen- 
dants frequently fell into his hands; nay, 
it was even supposed that some of them 
were leagued with him in the hope of 
securing immense wealth; for Lorenzo 
never directed his band against the poor, 
against the rich only was his revenge 
cherished. The numerous outrages com- 
mitted on the town of F became at 
length so insupportable, that the magis- 
trates collected a considerable body of 
troops, and sent them to scour the forest 
where Lorenzo and his comrades were 
known to dwell, with strict orders to ex- 
terminate the band. Of this he had 

ained information: in consequence of 
which he posted his men in such advan- 
tageous situations, that he succeeded in 
destroying nearly all the troops sent 





- against him, without the least loss on his 


own part. Delighted with this triumph, 
he commanded the ears of the slain to be 
cut off, and placed in a bag, which, du- 
ring the night, was placed by one of his 


- "men, before the door of the chief magis- 





trate residing at F . To the sack 
was affixed the following label: “« A pre- 
sent from Lorenzo, the Robber, to the 
magistrates of F . The ears of eigh- 
ty of their troops.” 
The general fury was roused at this 
fresh insult, while the town presented a 
scene of general mourning, for there 
were but few families who had not lost 
some friend or relative among the num- 
ber thus unexpectedly killed. Immense 
rewards were now offered for the head 








of Lorenzo, living or dead, under the 
idea that some of his people would be- 
tray him; but this hope was vain, for 
his men loved whilst they feared him, 
and his commands were executed by 
them with the most implicit submission, 
Lorenzo answered this reward by ano- 
ther, promising immense wealth to him 
who would bring him the first magis- 
trate, alive! This was found pasted 
against his door, the morning next en- 
suing that on which he had issued the 
bill against Lorenzo. In the meantime, 
a party of the banditti, commissioned 
by their leader, were directed to secure 
the person of this magistrate, and to 
bring him safely into his presence: This | 
they tried to execute, leaving a label 
nailed to his door, with the tollowing 


wordsyggyritten upon it:—* Signor G. 
sups tS evening with Lorenzo, the 
Robber.” 


Never were surprise and consternation 
greater than when their venerable and 
pious magistrate was missed by the in- 
habitants of F , and the foflowing 
day was appointed to consider of the 
most effectual manner of punishing Lo- 
renzo. 

The surprise of Signor G. at finding 
himself seized, even in the town of F—, 
was great, and on demanding what was 
their intentions, the only answer he could 
gain, was this, “ You are to sup with 
Lorenzo, the Robber!”’ 

This reply was terrible to the old man, 
who expected nothing but death, and he 
said nothing more during the journey. 
On arriving at the forest, his eves were 
bound round, in order to conceal the 
manner in which they entered the cavern; 
but immediately the door was closed 
without them, the bandage was remo- 
ved, when the Signor found himself in 
a most magnificent place, where silver, 
gold, and jewels seemed to be thought 








nothing of, and every thing was splen- 





did in the extreme. At a long table, 
brilliantly lighted up, the robbers were 
regularly ranged, while a most costly 
supper graced the board. Lorenzo de- 
scended from his seat at the head, and 
welcomed the signor, requesting him 
not to be alarmed, as no harm was in 

tended him, desiring him to partake of 
the supper before him, and promised 
that he should be safely reconducted to 
F— in sufficient time for his breakfast. 
Lorenzo then placed him at his right 
hand, and the feast commenced. ‘The 
utmost decorum was observed by order 
of Lorenzo, and all appeared to unite in 
doing honour to their guest; whilst he 
kn« w not what to think, for, which ever 
way he turned his eyes, he viewed no- 
thing but princely splendour, and_ in- 
stead of the ferocious monsters he had 
expected, he found himself in company 
with men perfectly acquainted with all 
the rules of hospitable civility. After 
a due time had been devoted to the plea- 
sures of the banquet, Lorenzo address- 
ed the Signor in the tollowing words: 

“« My enmity to your town, you are 
well aware of. Had my necessities been 
relieved, or had I been treated with ci- 
vility, I should never have been driven 
by indignant despair, tocourt the charms 
of revenge. Learn then that my re- 
venge is satiated, and be assured that in 
future no attempts shall be made on your 
town. Learn also that it is for vou 
sake alone I make this promise, as you 
alone showed pity to me in the time of 
my distress. Go then, worthy man, and 
remember when the child of sorrow sup- 
plicates your aid, that by relieving him, 
you save him from guilt, perhaps from 
destruction; whilst, by scornfully insult- 
ing him, you may drive him to desperate 
despair and determinate revenge. Had 
your townsmen relicved my distresses, 
you know what sorrows they would have 
escaped, and what horrible guilt they.’ 
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would have saved me; but the die is 
is now cast, and as I have lived hitherto 
vith the faithful men you see before 
vou, so will I die with them, but not 
here; we are amply provided with wealth, 
which we have taken from those who 
could we]l spare it, and with this we in- 
tend to remove into another country, and 
there to live as a society of brothers. 
Farewell, then, worthy man, for ever!” 

At the conclusion of this address, the 
signor was conducted from the cavern 
as he had entered it, with a bandage 
over his eyes, which, after he and his 
conductors had rode some distance, he 
was desired to remove, which he accord 
ingly did, and to his great pleasure, he 
viewed the town of F— at a short dis- 
tance betore him. ‘Turning to thank 
his guides, he found them already at a 
considerable distance, in consequence of 
which, he pursued his journey to F—, 
where his unexpected return occasioned 
general joy, while the account he gave 
of having supped with Lorenzo, the 
Robber, created general astonishment. 

Lorenzo, with his troop, left the place, 
it is supposed, agreeably to his promise, 
as they were never more heard of; while 
the citizens of F—, having purchased 
experience at a dear rate, have never, 
since the time of Lorenzo, been known 
to turn the wretched wanderer away 
trom their doors unrelieved. 
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We continue to lay before our readers 
the observations upon a subject which 
is of infinite importance to the commu- 
nity, and we wish the public mind could 
be awakened to the impropriety of the 
present system of schooling; the waste 
of money is immense, and the waste of 
time incalculable. Why is it, that 
when a dollar is to be saved in fire wood, 
every fire place in the house must be 
altered; or when two miles are to be 
saved ina journey, every hill must be 
turnpiked, when little care 1s taken to 
warm and invigorate the youthful mind, 
or shorten the tedious road to learning. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

I made an assertion in my last, which 
you deem extravagant, viz. “that the 
imterest of the money paid for tuition in 
this city, would support public schools 
sufficient for all who wish toattend.” I 
have since made a calculation; I will 
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spare you the detail; and I find that I 
am correct in the assertion. 

“« If that is the case,” you will probably 
reply, ‘* why is there not something done 
to save this immense sum which is an- 
nually expended?” I believe a conside- 
rable part of the community are satisfied 
of the impropriety of the present sys- 
tem, and would do something to remedy 
the defects, but they do not know how 
to begin—they start at every novelty, in 
hopes that it will prove a relief; con- 
scious that few systems can be worse 
than the present want of system. They 
seize with avidity every proposal made; 
and are often the dupes of hypocritical 
knavery, or shallow-headed impudence. 
This latter quality, combined with the 
former, has done more for some import- 
ed teachers in this city, than a finished 
classical education could ever effect.— 
It isa fact, my friend, that there have 
been teachers in this city, with one or 
two hundred scholars under their charge, 
and may be now, who could not parse 
a simple sentence, or spell correctly a 
receipt for a quarter’s tuition. ‘This 
argues, you will say, an unpardonable 
ignorance in parents; you mistake; a 
foreigner comes among them with cer- 
tificates of his former success, from per- 
sons with whom he alone is acquainted; 


he talks of new systtms of government, 


without correction; parents feel a deli- 
cacy, even where they are qualified for 
the task, in examining the candidate for 
their patronage; they submit their chil- 
dren to his care; a few quarters show 
him incapable of performing duty, 
and the number of his scholars decrease 
of course; here, then, is about ten dol- 
lars thrown away for each quarter, and 
the child’s time, which is more valuable 
than money;—to add still to the mor- 
tification, there is no certainty that the 
next attempt will be any more success- 
ful;—the same probability exists, that 
the next teacher will be unqualified, as 
there was of the last one’s being so; 
thus you see a door is open for conti- 
nual disappointment. Now, these evils 
may easily be remedied, as I have pre- 
viously observed; but one man, nor one 
society of men, cannot effect the de- 
sired reformation; the evil is of a public 
nature, and requires legislative aid; 
public spirited men may, indeed, direct 
the attention of the legislature towards 
it. Your general acquaintance with the 
laws of the different states, will save 
me the trouble of describing the beg- 
garly provisiun which is made for the 
education of the poor. The framers of 
that law may have done as well as they 





knew, but they show a deplorable igno- 
rance of human nature, when they sup- 
posed that the children who entered a 
school under the appellation of charity 
scholars, were to enjoy the same privi- 
leges in a school, and derive the same 
advantages from it, with those who pay 
their tuition at the highest price. The 
teacher, though certainly not for his in- 
terest, may pay the same attention to 
these children as to others, but still they 
are sensible that they are considered 
objects of charity, and are daily remind- 
ed of it by,those whose parents are in 
affluence, or at least able to pay for their 
tuition. This consciousness of conti- 
nual dependence onthe bounty of others, 
soon becomes a source of mortification, 
and the child leaves the school as soon 
as possible, or becomes insensible to his 
situation, and is brought up in feelings 
that do not shudder at the idea of ab- 
ject dependence. The situation of scho- 
lars who are educated at public expense, 
in schools particularly designed for that 
purpose, is still more irksome. ‘The 
gaudy livery with which charity some- 


times decks her dependents, entirely’ 


destroys the good effects of her osten- 
tatious favours. The children, cooped 
up in what are termed charity schools, 
are generally distinguished by some 
particular badge, by which the public 
may know that they are the objects of 
somebody’s favour. They are several 
times in each year, drawn out in solemn 
procession to the church, of which pub- 
lic notice is carefully given in the pa- 
pers, that all may see and admire this 
charity that “¢ vaunteth not itself—is not 
puffed up.” Here the chains of depen- 
dence and humiliation are rivetted upon 
their minds; they are carefully remind- 
ed of the extent of the obligation they 
owe to those who have conferred on 
them such lasting favours: thus, the 
first idea which is publicly impressed 
upon their minds is that of a conscious- 
ness of receiving benefits. Of the per- 
nicious effects of this early dependence, 
you are as capable of judging as L— 
The general diffusion of knowledge, I 
believe to be one of the greatest bless- 
ings of acountry; but I believe a cha- 
rity school is the nursery of mendicity. 

But, you may probably ask, are chil- 
dren to be allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance? I shudder at the idea. It re- 
quires no argument to show the. folly 
of such a course, and the misery which 
must attend it. 

Of the two evils, ignorance—-or a 
partial education, obtained from chari- 
ty---I choose rather to point out the 
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evils of the latter; the consequences of 
the former are evident. It is nothing, 
indeed, against my argument, that a 
little education is better than none at 
all---my object is to point out the errors 
which do exist in the present mode, and 
to show what better one might be sub- 
stituted, and how it may be accomplish- 
ed. But for the present, adieu. 





FAMILY SKETCHES. 





Our family is rather numerous, and 
composed of particles that the philoso- 
pher might call heterogenous, as they 
cannot afford to pay Sully or Otis for 
their portraits; and as it is possible that 
they may never arrive at the honour of 
being recorded among Mr. Delaplaine’s 
worthies, I propose to offer a few rough 
sketches of some of the principal mem- 
bers. My painting may not boast of 
the elegance and justness of West’s 
works, nor shall they, like “* White’s,” 
to turn a short corner in my compari- 
son, be only admired for their exactness 
of imitation. 

Cousin Jemmy is the first one who 
will sit, or rather stand, for his portrait. 

Cousin Jemmy is about 25 years old, 
and probably 24 years since, was con- 
sidered very pretty, at least by his mo- 
ther, who took every possible care to 
have her only son delicately bred. 

Jemmy was early instructed in pretty 
things, or, as they are called, soft things; 
and was never allowed to speak without 
a very considerable agitation of his 
under-jaw, and a considerable lateral 
declension of the head. Jemmy was 
docile; and by the time he reached his 
twenty-first year, had established a cha- 
racter for himself. Let loose from his 
apprenticeship behind the counter, Jem- 
my felt it his duty to secure to himself 
some peculiar characteristics, beyond 
the common line of distinction, and 
frame or borrow some expressions, that 

“ Might dencte him truly.” 

No place affords a better opportunity 
for glaring phrases suited to every class, 
‘from gay to grave, from lively to pro- 
My cousin 
had heard it remarked; and, contrary 
to my good aunt’s advice, * entered 
this schoo] of morals.” Had the per- 
formance been Alexander or Richard, 
or any similar piece, I am confident no 
impression would have been made on 
my cousin-~-but fortunately for his edu- 
cation, Mr. Duff performed the three 
Singles in Three and Deuce. The grave 
Single was as much out of my cousin’s 


line, as Richard or Macbeth; the se- 
cond one, the traveller, pleased him 
“ highly;” and I am confident, that with 
one spice more of dissipation, and the 
least taste for dancing, Jemmy would 
have been one of the most consummate 
fops of the noisy breed, that has dis- 
graced our family;---but fortunately for 
the peace of my aunt’s quiet family, 
Jemmy found a secret delight in the 
character of Percival Single; yet, as he 
knew that to adopt him as a model, 
would be to place himself in rather an 
unpleasant situation at times, he care- 
fully obtunded some of the angles of 
the fop and fool---and made such a 
happy connexion between the two parts, 
that you would suppose the author had 
cut them out on purpose for my cousin. 
The adaptation of this associated com- 
pound of characters, cost my cousin 
some two or three days study and prac- 
tice; during which time he scarcely left 
his chamber; words were readily found, 
and actions seemed to come to him na- 
turally---his study was “to suit the 
word to the action, and the action to the 
word.” 

I happened, fortunately, to be a wit- 
ness of my cousin’s first appearance; 
which was at a small party, which an 
acquaintance called together to celebrate 
the manufacturing of a ded-qui/t.. About 
half an hour after his usual time of 
visiting, mv cousin entered Let me 
take him now, and you can dress him 
any time to suit the fashion, and it will 
be my cousin Jemmy. 

Owimgto the flexibility of the mate- 
rials, Jémmy had been enabled to throw 
the brim of his hat into a complete 
curl; the hat was then placed upon the 
beck of his head; and his hair elegantly 
frizzled at all points. Beard and whis- 
kers never disgraced the smooth face of 
my cousin; though it is reported that 
Mr. Scotti has sold him, by way of pro- 
vocative to these essential ornaments, 
Russian oil enough to light up a win- 
ter’s night in Siberia. His dress-- 
The ladies will dress him to suit the 
fashion---we give only the dust, that re- 
quires but a coat-collar and shirt-ruffle; 
Jemmy always had these; and moreover, 
a large coat, with half a dozen capes 
swinging a graceful distance from his 
shoulder. ‘* Oh, now,” in the prettiest 
tomboy style imaginable, said Jemmy, 
‘how do you alldo:” spying a stranger 
in the corner, he recovered his dignity 
and position, both at a time, for dignity 
and position were synonomous with him; 
and waited an introduction. Jemmy’s 
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and I should like to have my readers 
become acquainted with our family in 
the best light: in an introduction, par- 
ticularly if formal, a man shows him- 
self at once; it is a very title page to his 
whole character, or rather like a frontis- 
piece to anallegory. But I shall give 
you a chapter on introductions in my 
last sketch. 

My cousin Jemmy’s attitude for such 
a scene, was as follows----a slight bend- 
ing of the right knee; a gentle slope of 
the body upon the hip, to the left; and 
a moderate declension of the head to 
the right shoulder. Jemmy never bows. 
I have seen him perform this ceremony 
sitting in his chair; his legs were then 
always kept close together, and his 
hands locked together, laving gracefully 
between them. 

On such an occasion, my cousin con- 
trived to give a little more extension to 
his chest, and added a most engaging 
smirk, by way of bont in the exchange 
of a pedestrian for a sedentary position. 
This position and smirk, always put me 
in mind of those which my aunt Debo- 
rah, of tex-drinking memory, (my read- 
ers shall be introduced to her as fast as 
possible) used to assume, when after 
being asked whether her tea was to her 
taste, would reply, “vastly fine.” As 
cqusin Jemmy is sitting in his very best 
,psture, suppose we leave him, and add 
another by way of relief. 














chef d’ouvre was an introductory scene, 


‘ THULEAN FRAGMENTS. 


OLIVER AND ISABELLA. 

It was a gloomy night in the month 
of November; the rain fell in torrents, 
and the spirit of the rising storm shriek- 
ed over the troubled waters of the deep. 
At the door of a’mud-walled cottage, 
in one of the Thulean isles, stood a 
maid, of low degree, but lovely as the 
first dream of youthful love, and chaste 
as the dew-drops of morning. “ When, 
O when,” she exclaimed in the tremu- 
lous voice of sorrow, “when will mv 
father and Oliver return?—long have I 
listened for the sound of their footsteps 
on the lonely moor, long have I watched 
for the beams of the rising moon.— 
Arise, O thou lovely light! and guide 
the steps of Isabella to her father and 
her friend. Alas! they lie in the cheer- 
less cave of the rock, or wander sor- 
rowfully on the shore, drenched by the 
rain, and wet by the salt spray of the 
ocean. Cruel, O hard hearted men’ 
by what right do vou force from us our 
fathers dad our brethers, our dearesé 
friends and protectors? Can vou be hus- 
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hands, can you be fathers, yet insensi- 
ble to the anguish of a wife, to the de- 
spair of a mother?” 

Isabella was the eldest of the bloom- 
ing family of the hardy Bruce, and the 
betrothed of the young and worthy Oli- 
ver. Their wedding day was fixed, 
when a tenderanchored in Brassa Sound, 
and the press-gang spread terror, an- 
suish, and dismay through the Thulean 
isles. ‘he men betook themselves to 
unfrequented places ijn the mountains, 

vr hid themselves in the bleak and hu- 
mid caverns of the sea shore; and were 
sometimes in danger of perishing of 
cold and hunger before their affection- 
ate and anxious relations could discover 
the places. of their retreat. Many, in 
the prime of their youth and strength, 
contracted diseases which quickly car- 
vied them to an early grave; leaving 
iged mothers, distracted wives, unpro- 
‘ected sisters, and helpless orphans, in 
misery and poverty, to bewail their loss, 
With suchi terror aud detestation is the 
impressing of men for his majesty’s 
service regarded by the ZGetlanders! 
though none of his subjects make abler 
or better seamen when they voluntarily 
enter into the navy. 

At length the moon arose; but her 
light was dim, and her pale face was 
mantled ina stormy cloud. The gragd- 
father of Isabella stood beside her; ¥s 
frame trembled from the feebleness *4! 
old age; and the dew drops of heaven 
glistened in his grey locks. “* My daugh- 
ter,’ said the old man, “the moon 
arises; I will seek our friends.—-Fetch 
the basket.”” “ You! my grandfather!— 
O, no!—the bloom of health is on my 
cheek, and the strength of youth in my 


limbs;—-every step through the moor, 


every pathway on the hill, and every 
crevice in the rocks, I know. I will go to 
them with food, and dry raiment. Ere 
morning I will return.” The old man 
unwillingly consented. The tender mo- 
ther of Isabella, with trembling hands. 
bound up her daughter’s soft black hair 
beneath a snow- white handkerchief, and 
hung the light straw cashey (or Zetland 
basket,) filled with the best their island 
cottage could afford, across her shoul- 
der. ‘God bless thee, my child!” said 
she; and a tear dropped on the cheek 
of Isabella, as she kissed her. Isabella 


had kissed her little brothers and sis-° 


ters; her lips were fondly pressed to the 
dimpled cheek of the youngest, an in- 
fant in the cradle, when the splashing 
of oars was heard on the waves which 
beat almost at their door, and the voices 
of strangers. It was the press-gang! 
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Terror and dismay spread through the 
little town.* Bruce and his intended 
son-in-law, with some other stout men 
of the place, had been particularly de- 
scribed, and singled out to them. While 
they were searching every corner with 
anxious solicitude, and while mutual 
taunts and revilings, mixed with coarse 
jokes from the seamen, passed on both 
sides, a woman, of frightful figure and 
aspect, issued suddenly from an obscure 
hut. Time and many a long year of 
toil and sorrow, had impressed innu- 
merable wrinkles on her haggard face, 
and had bent her form to the ground. 
The wild gleams of madness lit up her 
red eyes, and dreadful imprecations 
burst from her withered and foaming 
lips. She knelt on the wet ground, she 
tore off her cap, and her coarse gray 
hair fell over her time-disfigured coun- 
tenance. Alternately she beat her breast 
and forehead, and invoked curses on the 
oppressors: of her kind.—Her grand- 
father, her father, her husband, her five 
sons, had been pressed into the service. 
One by one they had fallen in battle, or 
perished in the tempest. One only 
grandchild was left, whom she had rear- 
ed with maternal tenderness; for him 
she toiled unceasingly, with more than 
womanly strength and fortitude.—He 
too had been torn from her!—thirty long 
years had passed away, but Jemmy 
never returned to the isle of his tathers. 
The brain of the poor sufferer was 
touched, but she lived harmlessly among 


‘her neighbours, unless when some par- 
to her] 


ticular object recalled forci 
mind the causes of her sorrow. ‘The 
moon beams shone brightly on this aged 
monument of toil and sorrow, and gave 
to her appearance something so appal 
ling—so near to our ideas of a witch, 
or a being conversant with familiar spi- 
rits, that she could not tail inspiring the 
press-gang with the only fear a real 
sailor was ever known to feel. They 
were much more willing to gain her 
good opinion than to irritate her further. 
After offering money to her, which was 
thrown back with wild looks of despair 
and scorn, finding the strictest search 
unavailing, they returned to their boat, 
hoping to be more successful in some 
other parts of the island. When tran- 
quillity was in some degree restored to 
the cottage of Bruce, Isabella resumed 
her cashey, and departed. The dim 
moon was sinking in the west, and the 





* Every hamlet, though it consists of but two 
or three cottages, or huts, is called a town by the 
Zetlanders, 


wind sobbed in hollow murmurs across 
the moor.—She walked in hurried steps, 
and as she passed the hiil, many a le- 
gend of the people of the hili* haunted 
her imagination. She heard their soft 
voices on the sighing breeze, and fan- 
cied she saw their little forms sporting 
in her path, or gamboling on the border 
of the lake, whose silvery waves mur- 
mured at the bottom of the hill. Dread- 
ing to behold some fearful apparition, 
she cast a hasty and timid glance on the 
poor startled sheep, as they hurried 
from her passing steps;+ and the tall 
thistle, as it waved its head over the 
lake, presented to hersuperstitious mind, 
the ominous spirit of the water.t While 
a superior understanding and superior 
genius were struggling in the soul of 
this uneducated maid against that sus 
perstition and ignorance, imbibed from 
her mother’s breast, she raised her eyes 
to the suddenly illuminated sky. From 
behind a bank of dense clouds in the 
north, suddenly flowed a stream of yel- 
low light,§ which shot over the heavens 


lumns of which assumed the most vivid 
tints of the rainbow. While successive 
flashes of transcendant beauty continued 
to irradiate the firmament, and the mi- 
nutest objects around became as visible 
as in the meridian glow of day, Isabella 
gazed with mingled awe and delight on 
the glories which surrounded her. Her 
feet were insensibly arrested, she leaned 
on a large gray stone, which overhung 
the loch, and fervently offered up the 
grateful incense of a pure uncontami- 
nated soul to the throne of mercy. At 
length, by slow degrees, the last faint 
streak of light faded away inthe heavens. 
Again the breeze (which had entirely 
ceased) blew strongly across the ani- 
mated countenance of Isabella. Nature 
whispered the dear names of father— 
lover—to her heart. She startled, she 
hurried on, she almost fled along the 
loch, and soon reached the lofty and 
rugged cliffs that frowned wildly over 
the Atlantic deep: in their lonely caves 
her father and Oliver were to have 
taken-shelter. By a narrow and dan- 
gerous pathway down the rugged steep, 
she quickly descended to the bottom.— 
Her heart beat high!—the sea wave 
washed her slippery stepping. As she 





* Fairy folk, or fairies. 

¢ Trows and bokies, which, together with the 
hill folk, or faries, are supposed to haunt the Zet- 
land hills 

+ Water kelpie, or water spirit. 





§ The Aurora borealis. Northern lights, merry 
dancers. ' 


in the form of a fan; the middle co- — 
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entered the cave of the rock, “ Father!— 
Oliver!’—she exclaimed, but her voice 
died away unanswefed. “They are 
not here—they have sought some dryer, 
safer refuge. I will seek them further 
on through the cliffs. She sought them 
with trembling steps, and panting bo- 
som, till the gray dawn beamed sadly 
on the heaving ocean. The morning 
shower glistened on her pale cheek, 
and sparkled in her beautiful hair, which 
had escaped the confining handkerchief, 
and hung dishevelled on her fine shoul 
ders and snowy neck. The echoes of 
the cliffs rang with the names of father 
and Oliver, uttered in atone of anguish. 

At length, faint and terrified, she sat 
on a projection of a rock: bleak and 
tremendous cliffs rose around her, and 
far below, the blue billows of the deep 
washed their craggy bases. ‘The sea 
bird had not yet left her nest, and an 
awful silence reigned around. “ My 
Father!—Oliver! will you not answer 
your Isabella?” She paused, she fan- 
cied she heard a sigh—a thin vapoury 
form seemed to flit by her: and the 
moaning breeze, as it rustled past, 
breathed on her appalled ear the name 
of Isabellaa—She shrieked—she bent 
over the cliff, and beheld,—O sight of 
horror!—on the sharp-pointed rocks be- 


low, the mangled bodies of Bruce and 
Oliver! * * * * *® * 














THE STROLLER’S. TALE. 


It has been frequently remarked, that 
a taste or preponderence to some parti- 
cular object, which has ever afterwards 
influenced the pursuits of mankind, is 
generally to be traced from our infancy, 
not so much as being the line chalked 
out for us by our parents, as by some 
striking circumstance that lays hold of 
our then premature ideas, and though 
in eest may drive us into some other 
s, er , still the predominent passion of 
chiidhood asserts, by some feeble strug- 
gles, its first liking. 
**Some village Hampden, that with dauntles breast 
. © The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood.” 


The lives of painters, lawyers, musi- 
cians, and players, corroborate in gene- 
ral these premises. Thus the infant, 
who beats his little drum, is determined 
to be a soldier; while another, who 
launches his small boat into a washing- 
tub, disdains the idea of being a taylor, 
an! iisps, | willbe a sailor: the sash, the 
sword, and the gold-laced hat, have 





charms for him above every thing else, 
and with’ him his profession is decided. 
However, I am an exception to all this. 
My infantile predelictions were various, 
and far from promising to place me in 
the profession in which you now see me. 
Unlike other children, a puppet-show at 
a fair was the least of my enjoyments, 
and very frequently have I, for a few 
marbles or cherries, given up my right 
to my brothers, and suffered them to go 
to a theatre instead of myself, who have 
been much happier in partaking of amuse- 
ments more congenial with my child- 
hood. Whether or not my mother, who 
was extremely fond of theatrical enter- 
tainments, was vexed because my taste 
did not agree with hers, or whether she 
conceived this apathy to her favourite 
enjoyment, was a mark of my insensi- 
bility, I know not, but she seldom failed 
to be angry with me for my want of taste; 
nay, very often insisted on my attending 
her, affirming, by way of encouragement, 
that she was sure I should like such and 
such a performance, as it was much bet- 
ter than any I had yet seen: with this 
hope I was often made to comply.- I 
went. with indifference, and returned 
tired and displeased, and, for a length of 
time, such was my unaccountable dispo- 
sition, that it was long ere I could sit 
out a whole play, notwithstanding all my 
parent urged in its favour. In vain she 
strove to make me acquainted with the 
beauties of Lillo, or the fustian of Rowe. 
I was incorrigible. My dislike to thea- 
trical amusements was not cured by my 
first appearance at them, and if ever i 
forget it, 
: Doubt that the stars are fire, 


Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar. 


I was very young when my other 
took me to see George Barnwell. This, 
I was informed, was a very pretty mo- 
ral play; but, at the age of five, what ad 
vantage could such a one be to me; I 
had no idea of robbing my master, had 
I one, and as to Mrs. Millwood, ** what 
had I to do with thee?” However, the 
number of lights, the music, and above 
all, the joy painted in the faces of the 
spectators, although, by the bye, I un- 
derstood they came to see a man hang- 
ed, at first delighted me; and my mo- 
ther informed me, after much shoving, 
that we were very lucky in getting the 
front row of the two shilling gallery. I 
had not long congratulated myself on 
the comforts of my situation, when two 
men, who sat behind us, and who had 
been quarrelling for some time, began to 
fight. One of them was driven against 
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me, and crashed my arm against an iron 
rod that extended along the front of the 
gallery, and caused me to call out with 
no small degree of violence; for the pain 
I felt was excructating. ‘The house if 
some measure now took my part. by 
crying aloud, “ turn ’em out, turn ’em 
out.”’ Oh, how I wished they had meant 
by dear mamma and myself: however, 
we began to be a little quiet, when my 
parent poured what she conceived a lit- 
tle wholesome advice into my ears. She 
told me that my accident served me 
right, that I was alittie fool, and had no 
business to put my arm in their way. I 
again began to whimper, and she, fear- 
ful of losing the show, administered 
some rum and water out of a pocket pis- 
tol, which she had brought for the pur- 
pose: this made me courageous; to this 
was added some sweet cakes. I soon 
became quict, and remained on the tip- 
toe of expectation, to realise all the plea- 
sure [ had been promised. I thus re- 
mained with my mouth wide open, and 
lost in vacuity, all the first act; I began 
to be uneasy the second;° fell fast asleep 
and happy at the third. But, alas! this 
happiness was but of a short duration; 
a violent shake of the shoulders, by my 
mother, roused me, and the bottle was 
once more applied to my lips. I rubbed 
my little eyes, till they became inflamed, 
and promised not to go to sleep again; 
but Morpheus was too strong for one— 
that sleep, which Shakspeare’s Henry so 
much longed for, visited me—again the 
sleepy god waved his wand, and as there 
was nothing passing between Maria 
and ‘Lhoroughgood to interest a child, 
my head fell gently against a pillar; I 
nodded, again I slept. My mother, who 
had been too intent all the fourth act to 
think of her child, left me for some 
time to my meditations, except, as I 
found afterwards, by ever and anon ap- 
pealing to my feelings, without regard- 
ing my somnolency, and pointing out 
what she conceived the beauties of the 
piece; but, at the end of the act, finding 
[ was become a non-entity, her indigna- 
tion knew no bounds; she again shook 
and beat me, declaring [I had no soul, 
and that she would never throw away 
two shillings on me agajn; and threaten- 
ed, asa punishment, what I looked upon 
as quite the contrary, “ that this should 
be the last time I should ever come with 
her.” As she thumped I roared, till at 
length, the remonstrance of an old lady 
behind, who, I suppose, would rather 
hear Barnwell’s death knell than any 
crying, and who commiserated my situ- 
ution, by cailling me poor little fellow, 
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diverted my mother’s indignation, and, | 
| Tom. 


after a few expostulations, an armistice 
was agreec ‘pon; and a few more cakes, 
and the promise of seeing a very beau- 
tiful play afterwards, called Midas, 
which I had often heard my mother talk 
of, I was allowed to nod out the tragedy 
unmolested, over the aforesaid iron rod, 
At the end of George Barnwell, dis- 
turbed by the moving of the people, I 
found my mama tolerably merciful, she 
contented herself with merely calling 
me once more a little fool; but as I 
seemed refreshed from my sleep, I de- 
termined all I could to enjoy Midas, 
from whom I had raised some idea of 
pleasure. It is true, the descent of the 
gods and goddesses charmed me, but I 
felt feverish and uncomfortable. ‘The 
house was a bumper; I could not con- 


tain my dislike any longer, and when. 


Pan entered to sing his drunken song, 
thoroughly convinced it was the devil, 
[ screamed so loud and incessantly, 
that the people obliged my mother to 
carry me out. This she did by slow 
consent, but the mob was too much for 
her; and we made our exit, not without 
my little anatomy suffering from the 
unmerciful wrench of the arm given me 
by my dear mama. This, with various 
thumps on the back, accompanied with 
sundry admonitions, sent me screaming 
home, and I retired, with a woeful 


_head-ache, supperless to bed. Notwith- 


standing all this, I was afterwards drag- 
ged to the same scene of action, until 
the age of twelve, at the end of which 
time she gave me up, fully convinced 
that I should become just such a clod- 
hopper as my father; who was an ho- 
nest pains-taking shoemaker, and though 
in a small way, very industrious. | 

What aggravated my mother most at 
my conduct, was, that she had no one, 
as she had hoped, to impart her theatri- 
cal criticisms, although they betrayed 
her entire want of knowledge in the 
rules of the drama; but she criticised 
with decision on the perfection and im- 
perfections of the performers, and affect- 
ed to be acquainted not only with their 
public but private characters. Fawcet 
and Jack Bannister, as she familiarly 
called them, were her greatest favourites; 
and although she acknowledged they 
had better players when she was a girl, 
yet she confessed that Simmons and 
Dowton were almost as clever as Wood- 
ward and Shuter. But Mrs. Siddons 
was not to be compared to Mrs. Barry; 
and that Nan Catley was never equalled 
by Mrs. Billington. Oh! with what 
raptures did she speak of Garrick’s 
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King Lear, and of Reddish who did Mad 
Never was there, she exclaim- 
ed, a better Hamlet than Holman, who 
she affirmed looked the character of the 
Lover of Ophelia, Mrs. Merry, whom 
he really, shé knew, adored. With 
Peggy Martyr she was intimate when a 
girl; and my grandmama was laundress 
to Mrs. Mattocks. 

What caused me also to lead a sad 
life, was the comparisons made between 
me and my brother, who was as fond of 
plays, although he always refused going 
with his mother, as I disliked them: at 
the age of seven he would treat himself 
with sixpenny worth at the shilling gal- 
lery, and, before he arrived at twelve, 
could call out, hancore, nosy, and Rule 
Britannia; and throw orange peel, or 
whistle a tune, with the most consum- 
mate sang froid. One consolation was 
left me, that as I decreased in my mo- 
ther’s good graces, I gained ground in 
my father’s. He was like me, incapable 
of relishing dramatic entertainments; 
with him I frequented the skittle 
grounds, and, by a little tuition of his 
friends, became a profound politician; 
could censure ministers, and plan expe- 
ditions, and at length became as great a 
character in my sphere as my brother 
was inhis. As my father and grand- 
father were both violent oppositionists, 
I not only did what I liked, by support- 
ing their sentiments, but they willingly 
supplied me with money to spend, firm- 
ly believing I should become a reformer 
of abuses, and a man of the people; 
when a circumstance occurred, which 
cut off all their hopes for ever. 

Since I had become a politician. I had 
of course become an orator, and a friend 
of my father’s, who proposed, for his 
own pleasure, and my assistance in ges- 
ture and action, that I should accom- 
pany him to Covent Garden, to hear 
Kemble enact Cato. I was preparing 
to give my decided negative to this re- 
solution; I feared again to pass through. 
the purgatory of a playhouse; when my 
friend painted the great man in such 
high colours, and spoke so strongly of 
his declamatory powers, that I consent- 
ed. We determined to go like gentle- 
men, into the pit, and if I found myself 
less delighted than he imagined I should 
be, my Friend promised he would ad- 
journ with me to the Westminster Fo- 
rum, and finish the evening. We got 
in without difficulty; it was a very thin 
house, there being a grand ballet to be 
performed at the Lyceum; had we 
known this before, we should not have 
waited at the doors, an hour before they 


opened. However, we had leisure to 
admire the beauty of the house, and I 
was, for the first time in my life, de- 
lighted with it. I looked up with con- 
tempt to the shilling gallery, and when 
I heard “ bill of the play” roared out 
with a stentorian voice, hoped shortly 
to see my brother mounted with the 
gods, partaking of the vulgar beverage 
of Meux’ adulterated entire; but my 
companion fed my vanity, by question- 
ing the understanding of my brother, 
which would prevent his relishing so 
fine a play; it was too good a thing, he 
said, for Jack. I averted my eyes from 
the hated stot, and at length the curtain 
drew up. I was not displeased at the 
opening; with Juba’s character I was 
also interested: but when Kemble en- 
tered, when he finished his address to 
the Senators, I hear him now conclude— 


‘* So shall we gain still one day’s liberty, 

And let me perish—but, in Cato’s judgment, 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
_ Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 
What a galaxy of pleasure convulsed 
my soul. I continued transported, while 
his last scene caused sensations of de- 
light impossible to describe. And, “ It 
must be so, Cato, thou reasonest well,” 
was repeated by my lips a thousand and 
a thousand times. When the play was 
over, I felt the sincerest regret. I 
thanked my friend for the pleasure he 
had afforded me, and as a pantomime 
was to follow, wished to depart; so 
much was my whole imagination wrapt 
up in Cato, that I judged every idea 
that diverted me from his character, 
was time lost. However, to oblige my 
friend, we stayed, notwithstanding I was 
completely ashamed of myself. I could 
scarcely forbear being pleased at this 
composition of nonsense, only, as I con- 
ceived, to be laughed at by such a man 
as my brother; and I nearly bit my lips 
through rather than discover my risi- 
bility, at seeing the Clown, disturbed in 
making tea, instead of the proper ves- 
sels put sugar and milk into his pocket, 
and pour over it the boiling water. I 
bought Cato of the first orange-woman 
I met, and we returned home to sup at 
my father’s. Politics had ran high that 
night at my father’s club, and he had 
much, he said, wanted the aid of my 
eloquence. My mother was absent also 
at the theatre, and my father continued 
to smoke and talk, without my deigning 
to give him the least answer; so full 
was I of the scenes I had just witness- 
ed. My friend informed him of the 
reason of my taciturnity, and his coun- 
tenance shewed evident signs of displea- 
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sure. “ Yes,” I suddenly exclaimed, 
“ were our oppositionists inspired with 
the pure disinterested virtues of a Cato, 
then, indeed”’ and drawing near the 
table, seized a knife, I began a la Kem- 


ble— 


** If there be a power about— 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud.” 


My father now put down his pipe, 
and stared aghast: vexation at my un- 
der rating his friends, and astonishment 
at this paroxysm of mine, nailed his 
tongue. Not so my mother, who enter- 
ed at the beginning of my soliloquy, she 
was delighted, and lavished on my 
friend a thousand thanks, for being the 
instrument of my conversion: and it was 
sometime that night before order was 
restored. It was in vain that my en- 
raged father endeavoured to restore me 
to politics; threats and kindness had 
not the least effect: the theatre occupied 
my whole thoughts. I attended every 
night Cato or Coriolanus was perform- 
ed, and so much did I forget my patri- 
otism and filial love, that I offended my 
father by my predeliction for the stage, 
and he vowed he would never speak to 
me more. Fathers have flinty hearts. 
[ got tired of mine, and determined to 
leave his house. I believe he still loved 
me, but pride suffered me not to see it; 
and when he reasoned on the foolish- 
ness of my plan, which he said must 
eventually bring me to beggary, I stopt 
him short, exclaiming, ‘“ Presumptuous 
man! the gods take care of Cato.” My 
little all was already tied up in a hand- 
kerchief. My mother, fully persuaded 
that I should become another Garrick, 
smothered what little regret she felt at 
parting. Some little account was to be 
settled between my father and myself; I 
was to receive from him one pound, 
nineteen shillings and six pence; nothing 
less than shillmgs was in the house, 
when, after waiting a little time, my 
patience became exhausted. Only half- 
pence were to be got; I called my bro- 
ther to me:—* Here,” said I, “ take this 
shilling, and tell your father this; “I 
want no change, and least of all such 
change as he would give me.”—Then, 
with a theatrical air, I strode out of the 
house. 





( To be continued: ) 


Eo 


MRS. SIDDONS. 

At the time when Mrs. Siddons had 
just reached her high theatrical fame, 
and had acted some of her principal 
characters to the admiration of all who 
beheld her, a formal assemblage of 
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learned ladies, consisting of Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah More, 
and sundry other females of the das d/eu, 
met, and prevailed on Mrs. Siddons to 
be of the party. Their_object was to 
examine her, and to get from her the 
secret how she could act with such won- 
derful effect. Mrs. Montague was de- 
puted to be the productress of this fe- 
male convocation. “Pray, madam,” 
said she to Mrs. Siddons, addressing 
her in the most formal manner, “ give 
me leave to interrogate you, and to re- 
quest you will tell me, without duplici- 
ty or mental reservation, upon what 
principle you conduct your dramatic 
demeanour. Is your mode of acting, 
by which you obtain so much celebrity, 
the result of certain studied principles 
of art? Have you investigated, with 
profound research, the rules of elocu- 
tion and gesture, as laid down by the 
ancients and moderns, and reduced them 
to practice? or do you suffer nature to 
predominate, and only speak the untu- 
tored language of the passions?” ‘ La- 
dies,” said the modern Thalia, with 

reat diffidence, but without hesitation, 
“I do not know how to answer so learned 
a speech; all I know of the matter, and 
all I can tell you is, that I always act as 
well as I can.” 
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A new piece was brought forward at 
the Olympic Theatre on Wednesday 
evening last, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Entwisle, entitled Rob Roy. It con- 
tains a few well selected scenes from 
the celebrated novel of that name. The 
language of the play, as far as wé can 
judge from the imperfect manner in 
which it was delivered by most of the 
performers, was mostly borrowed trom 
the novel. Mrs. Entwisle gave a most 
admirable delineation of Helen Macgre- 
gor; and Mr. Entwisle bustled away in 
the Bailie. Mr. Caldwell certainly de- 
serves credit for his Rob Roy. 





The late removal from office of the 
oldincumbents in the states of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and the ap- 
pointment of: young men, will have one 
good tendency. About three quarters 
of the male inhabitants of these two 
states are called deacon, captain, lieu- 
tenant, sergeant or corporal; the other 
quarter will have an opportunity now of 
being dubbed squire. 
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A Mr. Seaver, of Roxbury, ( Mass.) 
formerly a representative to congress, 
has declined accepting a seat in the 
Massachusetts legislature, owing to his 
inability to profess a belief in the doc- 
trines of christianity; an assent to which 
is required by the constitution of that 
state, before a person can be admitted 
to hold any importance office under it. 





The following advertisement we copy 
from the Hartford Mercury, (Conn.) 
The advertiser seems to have much 
cause of complaint; the disturber of his 
domestic quiet, has not only robbed 
him of his wife, but of what may, in 
that land of industry and steady habits, 
be considered his * household goods.” 

NOTICE. 

Fourteen years ago I took to wife 
Patience of the Tribe of Dan; as we 
both were of African Origin, and of a 
deep jetty Black, it never entered my 
head, that my wife would have Patience 
to listen to the persuasions of a swarthy 
Indian—Not long ago however, the 
peace of my family began to be disturb- 
ed by one Fim of that race, and at 
length Patience followed him, carrying 
with them, the main part of my estate, 
viz. bed and bedding, great and “ttle 
Wheel, bed cord steel yards, Pot and 
Spider, I have since been active in en- 
deavouring to regain her affections, to- 
gether with my property, I bought a 
shawl of different colours to tempt her. ~ 
I have piped to her, but she would not 
Dance, 1 haye mourned with her but 
she would not weep, and finally am per- 
suaded, that she will never be restored 
to me and therefore, to save the wreck 
of my estate, I hereby forbid all per- . 
sons harbouring or trusting said Pa- 
tience on my account, as I will pay no 
debts of her contracting after this date. 

Joun Jackson. 

Wethersfield, May 25, 1818. 

——— 5+ eo 


MarriepD—on Monday evening last, 
by the Rev. Dr. Janeway, the Rev. 
Mr. Chester, of Albany, to Miss Re- 
becca Ralston, daughter of Robert Rals- 
ton, Esq. of this city. 





Diep, in Washington City, Mrs. 
Barlow, widow of the late Joel Barlow, 
author of the Columbiad. 
fa 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have a great number of poetical 
favours on hand, tor which we could 
not find room this week; we shall make 
a selection trom thein for our next 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 





\ LOUISA. 


Why on the beach of the white foaming ocean, 
Does lovely Louisa wander and weep; 
Why heaves her soft breast with such troubl’d emo- 
tion, 
As she casts her dark eyes o’er the billowing deep? 
Tho’ thunders are rolling from a dark gather’d 
cloud, 
Tho’ peal burst upon peal, and tremendously sound; 
And tho’ lightnings flash through night’s darkest 
shroud, 
Still on the surff’d beach is this lovely maid found. 


As she views the rough flood’s tumultuous motion, 

The tears, from their founts, down her pallid cheeks 

pour; 

She weeps for her Henry, who, beneath the rough 

ocean, 

Was deeply enshrouded, and—knell’d by its roar. 
From a far distant land was he joyful returning 
‘To embosom this maid, then no more far to roam; 
But love’s flame is no more in his mortal frame 

burning, 
It quickly was quench’d beneath the white foam. 


As the land of his hope was approaching in view, 
A cloud quickly rose and enshrouded him 0’er; 
The wind whistled shrill, and the ocean’s spray flew; 
The waves lift their heads, and rough foam’d to the 
shore: 
The lightnings fierce gleam’d with its vivid bright 
motion, 
Loud thunders apealing, thro’ the dark loured 
sky; 
As heaves the vast surges, of the hoarse roaring 
ocean, 
The ship furious drives pon the rough breakers 
nigh. 


Faint sereams from the vessel were wafted to shore; 
‘The curlews and gulls, on wings, echo’d its lay; 
The minute guns firing o’er the boist’rous deed roar, 
Whilst on the rough rock she careeningly lay, 
A huge rolling billow to the ship fiercely rush’d, 
And-dash’d its rough surge o’er her decks as she 
lay; 
It riv’d her frail timbers—the waters in gush’d; 
She drove off the rock, and then sunk in the spray. 


The cries, now redoubling, were heard on the shore, 
As the ship was entombing beneath the vast deep; 
But, when sunk in the abyss, and waters roll’d o’er, 
Nought then could be heard but the roar of the deep. 
As oft as Louisa ‘lone wanders the shore 
Of the white foaming ocean, and hears the rough 
surge, 
Tears gush from their fountains, and for Henry 
flow o’er— 
For recollections embitter’d his funeral dirge. 
CLAIRVILLE. 


SESE 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


STANZAS. 


When Henry left these faithful arms 
To seek the embattled plain, 

He strove to soothe my fond alarms, 
And heal my bosom’s pain. 


And while he clasp’d me to his breast, 
And gently chid the tear, 

The tender kiss, that love impress’, 
Hush’d every rising fear. 
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Twas then he vow’d, e’er lovely spring 
Bedeck’d the lawn with flow’rs, 

The kindly breeze would Henry bring, 
_Again to cheer the hours. 


Oh, then, why does the snow, that lay 
Upon the lofty hills, 

Dissolve beneath the geniab ray 
And glide in murmuring rills. 


O whence the pure and balmy gale, 
Why blooms the fragrant rose? 
Its early sweets the shepherds hail, 
‘They hail the storm’s repose. 


Ye thoughtless shepherds, cease your mfrth; 
Ye maids, no wreath entwine; 

Spring has not come to deck th’ earth, 
Nor dews to gem the vine. 


Again will bleak and snow-clad hills, 
Stern Winter’s reign disclose; 

The frost will chain th’ murmuring rills, 
And blight the untimely rose. 


For my lov’d Henry, far away, 
Is true, my heart can tell, 
And that shall hush all sad dismay, 
And all shall soon be well. 
AMANDA. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


In days of my youth, and the spring time of life, 
When gay fleeting mirth wing’d the moments away, 
My heart was a stranger to passion and strife, 
And sorrows cold hand o’er my mind held no sway. 


With innocence bless’d, and fond parents to guide 
My feet in the path of true virtue and peace, 

I saw not the thorns which poor mortals betide, 
Their sorrows and pains, which with life only cease. 


Happy days, ye have fled, and sorrow takes place, 
To poison my joys and embitter my days, 

In vain I look back, if perchance I may trace 
Some mark of their steps, and recall the faint blaze’ 


Dear Edward, thy charms have enthrall’d this fond 
heart, 

A heart which shall ever beat only for thee; 

In a moment of folly I bade thee depart, 

Too soon I diseover’d my hard destiny. 


Ah! what now avails my heart rending sorrow, 

My Edward is far, far away from this land, 

The day is too long, the hopes of the morrow 

Are blasted alike by fate’s cruel hand. 
MATILDA. 
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THE VISION. 


Why flit ye around me, ye visions of night, 
Why fill yé my bosom with dread, 

Why place ye before me so dreadful a sight— 
The forms of the slumbering dead. 


Ah! ves, I beheld them, as fast they arose, 
And burst from the sleep of the tomb; 
Untimely arous’d from this deathly repose, 


-._| « To warn me, perhaps, of my doom. 


But one I beheld, *twas a youth I had known, 
Whilst raising his dim sunken eye, 

1 gladly bad fied from his death glaring frown, 
But terror forbade me to fly. 


Tho’ long he had slumber’d beneath the cold clay, 
Tho’ long it had been since he died, 
Yet still was his form unimpaiv’d by decay, 





. As tho’ it corruption defied. 














As tho’ chain’d to the spot, I fearfully gaz’d & 
On features so withered and wan, 

When from under his shroud, he slowly uprais’d 
And brandish’d his pale sallow hand. 


** Behold me,.vain mortal, this form you now see, 
Was sprightly and active as thine; 

Not long will it be e’er thou slumber with me, 
E’er thine will be stiffen’d like mine.” 





Alarm’d at the sentence the spectre had spoke, 
I turn’d me to flee from his sight; 
When the thraldom that bound me, suddenly broke, 
For ’twas but a vision of night. ; 
HENRY. - oa 
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TO ELLEN. 


Why ask’st thou me when I beheld a 
Thy spirits sunk in sorrow’s gloom, 

Or when thy heart, with sorrow swell’d, 
Droop’d mournful o’er thy waning bloom. a 


Why say’st thou that no aid of mine, . 
Was added to afflictions weight; a 
And that, although thou didst repine, 
°Twas Heaven thy sorrows did create? 


Has Ellen then forgot the hour, 
When sickness weigh’d upon her keart, e 
When, bending to affliction’s power, . 
She felt disease’s painful dart? . 


Has she forgot the moment too, 

When she with anguish wrung my breast? 
I’ve not forgot that cruel blow, 

My bosom hath not gain’d its rest. 


ae Ae , 
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But why those facts thou wouldst conceal, 

Appears so deep, so strange to me, 

That Ellen only can reveal 

Her reasons and the mystery. 
ARTHUR. 


——_—_———— 
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LINES. 
Life’s garland, wreath’d by Fortune’s art; 
Is twin’d around the human heart; 
Its mazes, mortals ne’er can know: 
How oft the placid smile appears 
To drown the many sorrowing tears, 
That seek the heart in silent flow. 


Ye roses, fair as Sharon knew, 

That sipp'd the early morning dew, 
Why languish in the wreath? 

Ye lillies, as the sea of light, 

When Phebus sheds his glories bright, 
Where does your fragrance breathe? — 


In sempiternal climes on high— 

Do there your radient beauties lie, 

And crown the nectar’d halls above? 
Pure *inid the glories of the just, 
Unmix’d with thorns, and free’d from dust, 
You flourish in the courts of love. 


CUARLES. 
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